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MOUNT FUJI: THE PASSION, ALMOST THE MONOMANIA, OF THE JAPANESE 



ART IN THE COMMONPLACE OF JAPAN 



By Edith Wilds 



NO visitor to Japan, however unimaginative, 
can fail to be impressed by the art which 
has filtered down into the lower strata of 
her civilization, making picturesque even the com- 
mon implements of everyday life. Except in Japan, 
who would look for beauty in a broom, a dustpan, 
a cook-stove, or of being captivated by a fence, or 
enchanted by a towel? And yet this magic is 
possible in this romantic country. 

There is the brush with which the Japanese 
housewife sweeps the sidewalk — but let me pause 
here a moment to remark that in this land of 
paradoxes the sidewalks are not sidewalks at all, 
but mere expansions of the road, occasionally de- 
fined by a narrow ribbon of curbing. Their ostensi- 
ble purpose is to provide a place on which to walk; 
their real and sinister purpose is to cut to shreds 
the shoes of any foreigner who puts foot to them. 
The experienced Japanese frustrate this malevo- 
lence by wearing wooden sandals, but in a foreign 
community of six hundred and fifty-three I know of 
only one foreigner who so capitulates. This side- 
walk the Japanese housewife daily brushes with a 
bundle of twigs — not any old twigs but those of a 
special bush which yields for this ignoble purpose 
its choice richly tinted branches. In the hands of 
the dainty Japanese women it almost achieves the 
effect of a bouquet. 

Of near kin to this brush is the common broom 
whose service it is to discourage the sojourning of 
dust on the tatami or matting, which in a Japanese 
house performs the twofold service of carpet and 
chair. Again has an implement of menial labor 
been wrought with some thought of art in the mind 
of its maker. With its handle of brindle-tinted 
bamboo, shading from a warm ivory to a golden 
brown, its straw brush interlaced at the top in a 
geometric design, this humble article becomes an 
ornament. 

In the genealogy of the Straw Family may also 
be found the coolie's raincoat. Men of other classes 
prepare for rain by donning stiff rubber armor 



which encases them in efficiency but not in beauty. 
Not so the Japanese coolie — his raincoat first saw 
the light of day in a field. A few minutes suffice to 
weave an armful of straw into a couple of yards or 
so of deep fringe. A foot or more of this fringe is 
tied around the neck, the remainder around the 
waist and thus was created the coolie's raincoat. 
For a hat he upturns on his head a flat vegetable 
basket. So caparisoned, he walks down the road 
toward town, presenting the appearance of a golden 
porcupine with unruffled quills. You will agree, I 
think, that a tranquil porcupine of golden hue 
would not be an unpleasant sight. 

Not even the Japanese fence was allowed to 
escape the universal contempt for the ugly. While 
shielding the sacredness of the home from public 
gaze, it stands a symbol of a little people whose 
instinct it is to charm even when they refuse. 
Sometimes of bamboo, often of closely planted 
bushes, occasionally rows of leafless branches. 
Whether the bamboo tree first appealed to Japan's 
utilitarian sense because of its abundance or to 
her aesthetic sense because of the beauty of its 
texture and rich coloring is not recorded, but it 
happens that it is used for every conceivable and 
inconceivable purpose. Now, surrounding almost 
every Japanese house in the cities is a specimen or 
a combination of these barriers — mute revelations, 
— it is not a gross exaggeration to say — of two of 
Japan's most prominent characteristics : the instinc- 
tive shielding of her innermost sanctity and her 
seldom failing politeness. She will screen her holy 
of holies but she will not offend while doing it. 

Much of Japan's art in the commonplace may be 
found in her kitchen. Not that the Japanese 
kitchen of the laboring class is beautiful in the 
sense in which we have come to relate the beauty 
of cleanliness to this laboratory of our food. No, 
not even by the most ardent Japan lover could she 
be considered as excelling in this respect. But out 
of the confusion a discerning eye will discover the 
shichirin, or Japanese cook-stove, classic in its 
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The one and only heating apparatus in the house. 
Eminently satisfactory as an ornament but as a 
source of heat it leaves much to be desired 
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The brush with which the Japanese 

HOUSEWIFE SWEEPS THE SIDEWALK 



simplicity, decorative in its coloring, and so small 
that a child can carry it. Over the glowing charcoal 
simmers a small roughly finished iron teakettle. 
But its roughness is calculated art and its shape 
is usually no less than the majestic outlines of Mt. 
Fuji. 

Through the open sliding wall of this laborer's 
house you may get a glimpse of the laborer and 
his family at their dinner, and the fact that Japan 
has never learned to confuse a small income with 
necessary ugliness is borne upon you by the charm- 
ing designs on the china and lacquered ware. And 
again how persistent an inspiration is Mt. Fuji! 
This mountain is the passion, almost the monomania 
of the Japanese. Its perfect outline is adored with 
a fine frenzy. It is copied even in the arrangement 
of the coiffure of the Japanese maiden, also the 
hair outlining her brow is trained to represent its 
shape. It appears on the china, on the lacquer 
ware, on the bronze, on the prints, on the toys, in 
the miniature gardens, everywhere. But that one 
never tires of its continual demand for attention 
is proof that as a model it is impeccable. Much of 
Japan's passionate, nay even religious, worship of 
nature may be the relic of Buddhistic teaching, 
still the contemplation of this wonderful mountain 
has undoubtedly contributed its quota. When 
Japan beheld Fuji, she must unconsciously have 
responded to its appeal by veneration of a Nature 
which could fashion such a masterpiece. 

But there is more of simple art than the dishes 
in the laborer's room, which in a poor family serves 
as dining, living and bedroom. There is in the 
center a bowl of huge dimensions, constructed, it 
may be, of fantastically wrought bronze, or its imi- 
tation, of highly glazed porcelain, or of simple but 
beautifully colored pottery. It is (the furnace) the 
one and only heating apparatus in the house. But 



here utility and art did not merge, for though 
as an ornament it is eminently satisfactory, as 
a source of heat it leaves much to be de- 
sired. Over this hibachi the family crouch when 
the north winds blow and ever and anon the men 
and women alike poise a glowing coal between iron 
chopsticks and kindle their tiny pipes. Scarce three 
puffs will the dainty elfish pipe yield, but it 
seems to suffice for these people whose preference 
is invariably for the suggestive rather than the 
realistic. 

Though your income is so diminutive that it per- 
mits only a ten-cent lunch, your aesthetic sense is 
not necessarily outraged. Your lunch from the 
nearby restaurant does not arrive on a tin tray in 
china that is afflicted with cracks and silver that 
needs a tonic. No, it comes to you on a lacquered 
tray in a decorated bowl, or in a lacquered traveling 
pantry. In place of tarnished silver are two chop- 
sticks of fresh white wood, not yet separated, insin- 
uating thereby that you have taken precedence over 
others in their use. 

But more romantic than this lunch is the bento 
which is prepared by an invisible artist in the inner 
shrine of a Railroad Restaurant and delivered into 
the hands of vendors who clatter along the station 
platform offering their works of art for a mere 
song. The appeal of these bentos is irresistible; a 
maddening hunger assails you and you become the 
owner of two flat wooden boxes and a pair of chop- 
sticks. The boxes are not crudely fashioned though 
their pending fate is the wayside ditch. You pry 
off the lid and behold the production of a chef whose 
attitude toward food is that of a Raphael. In one 
box, a landscape of snowy rice; in the other, a mo- 
saic of Vandyke brown fish, coral ginger, ochre 
lotus root, golden omelet, flanked by pieces of opales- 
cent radish, accented by a handful of ebony beans 
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THE FISH-SELLER RUNS THROUGH THE PICTURESQUE LANES 
PRESENTING AN APPEARANCE NOT UNLIKE A PlXY 



and decorated by a cluster of bamboo leaves. It is 
difficult not to grow sentimental over a Railroad 
bento. 

But it is the fish-seller who achieves a poetic 
blending of the aesthetic and the practical. Across 
the shoulders of this commissary of the national 
food is a quivering pole, from the ends of which 
swing fresh unpainted wooden buckets banded with 
glittering brass. Those buckets are the fishman's 
hobby, his passion, their value is surpassed only 
by the glory of an eldest son. Three times a day 
he scrubs and scrapes and polishes them — and this 
is not toil but self-indulgence. On the back of his 
blue cotton coat is sketched in white or Pompeiian 
red a wonderful Japanese ideograph or perhaps a 
huge conventionalized flower, and across the edge 
are giant Chinese characters in Greek border effect. 
Tucked in his belt is a radiant brass ladle. Indigo 
knickerbockers encase his legs — slender and lithe 
as Endymion's. Upon his head, like the laurel crown 
of a conquering hero, is a roll of blue and white 
cloth. This coiled chaplet, apart from its utility as 
a towel, has a sentimental value, for it symbolizes 
the fish-vendor's pride of independence, almost his 
defiance of the law. In former days, the laboring 
class, for some reason, enveloped their heads in 
these towels but this practice the paternal Govern- 
ment recently prohibited. The reason for this I have 
so far been unable to learn. But the fish-seller re- 
fused to wholly acquiesce; he compromised by 
reducing his head covering to a coiled wreath — and 
the police look the other way. Were he not a burden- 
bearer he would, doubtless, wear his laurel with the 
conscious mien of a victor. As it is, the weight of 
his load causes a half-crouching posture, which 
humble attitude he remedies by his spirited jerky 
gait. No slothful laggard is he. For generations his 



particular gild has been the synonym for a brisk 
attention to business and not by him shall the glory 
of this reputation be dimmed. So, always nimble, he 
runs through the picturesque lanes, presenting an 
appearance not unlike a Pixy. 

Except in Japan, who would think of looking for 
art in wooden footgear? Many of the wooden clogs, 
especially of the children, have emerged from the 
ordinary and earn respect by their exquisite lacquer 
work and delicate etching. Assuredly to place a 
foot in some of them is an act of vandalism. 

Of course, the whole world is familiar with the 
Japanese illustrated towel. They are exported by 
the millions of yards, but only the most common- 
place designs find their way out of Japan. There is 
the white towel with a blue landscape and rosy 
moon; there is the dark blue towel with figures of 
white bamboo sprays and sparrows; there is the 
odd-shaped pine tree with storks ;. there are plum 
and cherry branches, there are autumn leaves in 
red, yellow, green and brown. There are rural 
scenes in rain storms ; street scenes in wind storms ; 
peddlers with heavily laden carts; rickshaws bear- 
ing ladies of quality bent on calling; mothers with 
babes on their backs; bands of pilgrims with staffs 
and bells. Then there are the towels with the many 
gods of Japan, with the figures of daimyos, geishas 
and old-time samurai. And there are pictured fairy 
tales, children at play, household scenes. All are 
piquant, irresistibly interesting, and yet they are 
but towels. And so I might go on ad infinitum. 

That there exists a people so eager nobly to please 
the eye in the humble everyday things of life is a 
surer proof of the essential vigor of Japan's civiliza- 
tion than any quantity of Occidental veneer with 
which she may enamel her surface. 



